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domination, the old Nationalist party had elected Hindenburg
to the presidency, and had been a little disagreeably surprised
to find their protege display unexpected and ungrateful indepen-
dence. After an attempt at mild remonstrance in the correct
manner of insulting him in the press, they ended simply by
dropping him; he had made the Republic fit for gentlemen to
live in and now that the gentlemen were collaborating in it he
became to them the mere rubber stamp of office. So far as
Nationalism, the old Nationalism, was concerned he could drift
back again into the legend from which he had come.

But with the development of the state crisis and the sudden
revelation from the beginning of 1930 of the power of the Presi-
dent Nationalism began to take notice, but almost before they
were aware of the possibilities, they were confronted with a fact
of presidential rule. The appointment of Bruening, the system
of government by decree, and the steady support of the chancellor
by Hindenburgj the story of which was no secret to the majority
of members of the political class, showed with dramatic clearness
that the man whom they believed to be an amiable figurehead
buried in past memories was actually the only basis left of power
and government in Germany. Paul von Hindenburg, the man,
suddenly became of vast importance.

The accounts of the President do not tally. He figures largely
in the accounts of the Republic's death-agony, alternately as a
cynical traitor, a ravening beast of prey, a noble idealist, and
the typical inmate of the caricaturist's old man's home. In one
and the same book one will find him described apparently on
personal knowledge as a bemused dotard5 to turn shortly after
into a sinister but extremely clever old schemer, and at the
end the reader is left to take his choice between a statesman of
decisive action and a living corpse galvanized into activity by
the unscrupulous. As a matter of fact at eighty-five the President
was a remarkably active old gentleman. He had never been clever
but he had never been stupid, and for many years he had been
accustomed to manage his life by the process of final and firm
decision between other men's views. He was not merely possessed
of a shrewd common sense that enabled him to view a situation